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THE PEOPLE’S RELIGION. 


SERMON BY DR. HALE AT THE SOUTH CONGREGA- 
TIONAL CHURCH, FEB. 11, 1894. 
Haveany of the Rulers, or of the Pharisees, believed on him? 
But this People, which knoweth not the law are cursed. 
John 7: 48-49. 

The People who know not the Law. 

Religion in practice is contrasted against Theology, or 
Religion in Theory. The contrast is always of impor- 
tance, as much now as it was then. 

It is easy to trace the lines of it there, in Galilee or in 
Jerusalem. ‘The common people heard him gladly; the 
scholars, after Nicodemus’s failure, did not want to hear 
him at all. At Jerusalem, indeed, his plans or views would 
break up the whole business for the scholars. As Mr. 
Tiffany once put it, a visit of his to Jerusalem would be 
like the visit of a reformer to Lowell to show that people 
must not make cotton cloth by machinery. Why, what is 
Lowell for, but to make cotton cloth by machinery? And 
what was Jerusalem for, and high priest’s houses, and all 
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the schools—but that the great festivals might go on, and 
this ancient homage to Jehovah go forward? No wonder 
that, among the men whose affair it was to sell the oxen 
and the doves for sacrifice; to change money of trade into 
money with the old Maceabean stamp; no wonder that he 
and his reforms should be unpopular. ‘The truth was that 
Religion meant one thing to the people, who heard gladly 
the story of the Prodigal Son, and another thing to the 
ruler who was whitewashing some sepulchre of a prophet, 
and was counting jots and tittles in the book of the law— 
and called that the Science of Religion. 

Dean Stanley, in one of his most charming and val- 
uable essays, has brought out the same contrast in the 
church history of the two centuries after. He studies in 
the Catacombs of Rome the early pictures and inscriptions 
which show what Christianity was to the great multitude 
of believers; and then he shows how sharp the contrasts 
between their simple and joyous faith—the faith of life 
and friendship—and the subjects considered even in the 
letters which survive of Clement of Rome and Ireneus 
and the other fathers, and the more elaborate arguments 
for Christianity. He takes, as the most remarkable in- 
stance of the first, the fondness which the people had for 
the picture of the Good Shepherd. ‘The mournful em- 
blems of later times, almost all are wanting in the earliest 
Catacombs.” The cross of the fifth and sixth centuries, 
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the crucifixion of the twelfth, the skeletons of the fifteenth, 
the cypresses and death’s head of the eighteenth are un- 
known. Instead of these, we have in them the good shep- 
herd who has rescued a lamb or leads another. We have 
wreaths of roses and praying children. The chambers are 
garlanded with vines; and the artists were not afraid of 
borrowing from ancient Greek Mythology.” The “all-suf- 
ficient token” of the creed of the Christian is a shepherd 
in the bloom of youth, with a crook or shepherd’s pole and 
a lamb carefully borne upon his shoulder. Here is the 
Good Shepherd of Luke’s Gospel and John, painted for in- 
stance on the Catacomb of Domatilla—before St. John’s 
Gospel was written, according to the more doubtful critics. 
Here is the “ all sufficient token ” of belief. 

Now, when you turn from this popular statement to 
the books of the fathers of the same time, after the first 
century you find the Shepherd again in the popular ro- 
mance — the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” as Stanley calls it — 
called the Shepherd of Hermas. But then in the theological 
literature, not one word till as late as Tertullian — say two 
hundred years after —an angry complaint that people used 
this image too often in the ornament of chalices. The 
theologians were discussing the origin of sin and the fall 
of man. They were proving the folly of the Greek and 
Roman mythology. They were doing anything but show 
what was the daily inspiration of the life of the people, the 
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joy of daily duty and the consolation in the time of sorrow. 

The people who flocked around the Savior heard him 
gladly. ‘lhe men who kept aloof from him —who studied 
books of religion and were careful about its ritual — they 
did not like him, did not know him, and killed him. So in 
the following generations, though in the days of persecu- 
tion, the people who had life to live and its trials to meet, 
had a simple, joyous faith which remembered his tender 
love and his parables of hope. But your more learned 
Justin and Clement and Origen and Hippolytus —they are 
too much occupied with the theory of Redemption, to tell 
those simplest stories of the cheer of eternal or infinite life. 
In these early contrasts there is suggestion — nay, warn- 
ing —for you and me to-day. 

No; you and I cannot, most likely, tread where Christ 
trod, nor our ears hear the plashing of Galilee’s flood. 
and, most likely, it would not help us much, morally or 
spiritually, if we could. The world of to-day would sur- 
round us. While I was listening for an echo of the bless- 
ing of the Sermon on the Mount, some beggar would be 
pleadIng with me, another beggar quarrelling with him, and 
my dragoman driving them both away. And if I stay at 
home, if I try to enliven the gospel story to make it live, I 
find too often that my critic or my artist are counting jots 
and tittles as to drapery. Or they are discussing the ques- 
tions as to foreordained decrees of what they call the 
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Councils of Heaven. Or in some boldness of prophecy 
they are telling me of what shall happen to me in the 
courts of Heaven. While I — poor child !— what I want 
is strength for to-day’s duty, light in to-day’s darkness, and 
comfort in today’s sorrow. “I tell you my husband is 
dead; tell me how to bear this loneliness.” “T tell you I 
have no work and no wages; how am I to struggle through 
till Spring ?” Really, when these appeals are made to you, 
you do not answer them by proving that Moses wrote the 
book of Numbers or that he did not write it. You do not 
appease that eager cry by giving, to him who makes it, a 
statement of the proper posture in prayer, or even a dis. 
cussion of the proper organization of the church, or an 
explanation of the methods of the Day of Judgment. I 
select these illustrations from a late list of recent sermons 

No! If you want to study life, you soon find that 
books help you only a little way; few of them help you at 
all. A few years ago I asked a lady to take a Sunday- 
school class of girls of sixteen, and to spend the winter in 
teaching them how to live; the change from the life of a 
school-girl to the life of a woman. I went through a col- 
lection of five thousand recent books to choose for her 
use some text-books, shall I say, on the science of life. 
I found nine in the five thousand, and most of the nine 
were worthless. No; itis as you must draw from the real 
object if you want to learn to draw. You must drink real 
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water if you want to slake your thirst. You must have a 
real blanket on you if you are cold at night; you cannot 
warm yourself by any theory of caloric. So, if you want 
life. If you want to live purely, you must know pure men. 
If you want to live peaceably, you must know peaceable 
men and women. If you want to be brave, you must con- 
sort with people whose courage has been tried and who 
have borne the test. The policemen took knowledge of 
Peter and John and found out very soon that they had 
been with Jesus. You and | cannot take his hand in ours, 
nor touch even the hem of his garment. But if you and I 
want to live, we must and can quicken life by the compan- 
ionship of those who truly live. If we want faith and 
hope and love, we can and we must seek the faithful, the 
hopeful and the loving. We must, once for all, give up 
this Pharisee notion that we can study out any theory of 
life or any plan of salvation. What we want are object 
lessons. We must go and come with people who know 
how to live. 

And this has been the history all through the centuries. 
Those hundred and twenty who met in Jerusalem would 
have proved very doubtful about any theory of ethics. 
They would have made very poor work in any dispute with 
the leaders, with Gamaliel or with Caiaphas or with Nico- 
demus. But they knew what they had seen. They knew 
whom they loved. He had lifted Mary from remorse; he 
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had cheered Silas in distress; he had taught Thaddeus 
how vain it was to be brooding over all failure; and all 
along he had shown them how to live. And they —after 
the great encouragement of the Whitsunday — they went 
and came and showed other people how to live. They 
could say very little which has been remembered. There 
are not five thousand written words known to have been 
spoken by them all. But they could cheer other lives. 
They could forgive their enemies. They could make chil- 
dren happy. Day by day they could take up God’s work 
and carry it through. They could take care of the sick. 
They could encourage the stranger. They could live the 
life of love; and people saw that this love sprang from 
faith and hope. The hundred and twenty could make sure 
of that. They wanted other people to join them, and the 
did not hide their light under a bushel. They gave it to 
be understood that this cheerful life of theirs was the glad 
tidings of the Kingdom. It is the present God who makes 
them cheerful, brave and tender. And the present God — 
he is here at hand. 

All history teaches the same thing tous. Pure and 
undefiled religion has not been chiefly advanced by the peo- 
ple who have drawn the sword for it, nor by those who 
have made laws which ordered submission to it ; no, nor by 
those who wrote books to demonstrate its truth; far less 
by those who defined it. Its chief apostles have not been 
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the Chrysostoms or the Bernards who stood in pulpits to 
preach sermons; nay, not even those who sang sweetest 
hymns, most full of aspiration. ‘The working apostleship 
in dark ages and in ages of light has been made up of those 
who lived the divine life, so that men took knowledge of 
them that they had been with Jesus. Hathers and mothers 
who made happy homes; brothers and sisters who bore 
each other’s burdens; the children who were cheerful and 
ready, as they ran the errands for the others, as they 
milked the cows or led the horse to water. Whoever has 
shown a cheerful household where love reigned—love 
based on faith and hope—he has been in this great apostle- 
ship. You teil me you do not see the Kingdom of God, 
where this admiral defies that, as they bring their ships 
out for fight where trade grows sick, and strong men find 
no work todo? I reply by taking vou into a cheerful 
home, brave and happy; where the mother lives for the 
daughters and the daughters for the mother; where she 
encourages her husband and where he in turn lives for her; 
where no one says anything he has is his own, but where 
they hold all they have in trust for the others. And you 
look on, and see and know what no words could teach and 
no logie explain, that the Kingdom of God is at hand. In 
that home they are all evangelists, and in such ministry 
they proclaim the Gospel. 

For this Christian religion is not written out — no, nor 
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proclaimed — first or chiefly for the high and mighty. 
“This Jesus of Nazareth, is he not Joseph’s son, carpen- 
ter and son of acarpenter?”’? That is what men said of 
him. Son of God — yes— but Son of Man as well; and so 
it is that the common people heard him gladly. He could 
mend their carts and their tools for them, they said; and 
after he had died they were proud to show such memorials 
of his ready care. When he told them stories, they were 
stories from their own lives. When he taught them les- 
sons, they were lessons for fishermen and farmers. It is 
as true to-day as it was then, that such a teacher is the 
teacher one hears gladly. ‘ He is one of us,” they say, “and 
where he goes we will follow.” ‘“ What converts would 
that man make who will house with erime?” This is Lord 
Hloughton’s word. Yes; that is where converts may be 
won. But as well in the daily walk, in the common task, 
there is room enough to forget oneself and to walk with 
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Theophilus was a commonplace man whose duties did 
not seem important. He was one of fifty clerks in a great 
shipping house. One day when three cargos of coffee had 
arrived unexpectedly from different parts, and news was 
received that another was in the Bay, the department to 
which he was assigned was harder pressed than usual; and 
so it was an hour later than his custom when he walked 
home. The sunset was more glorious than ever. The 
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hills beyond the bay seemed like the Delectable City. And 
as he thought of the tedious monotony of those last six 
hours in his prison cell, he wondered why he had not 
sought some larger life and some sphere of duty of which 
the range was more free. 

As he waited in his own chamber for his evening meal— 
sleeping or waking he did not know—a vision came to him. 
He saw an angelic form which he did not recognize, and 
he heard a voice whose tones he had never heard. The 
voiee told him that at midnight, if he were waiting in the 
same place he should see the home of God and should be 
taught how he might enter in and dwell there. 

He spent the evening largely wishing away the time. 
He walked out under the stars; he lighted his lamp and 
read. Ie lay upon the couch and tried to sleep. At last 
the clock struck twelve, and the whole wall of his chamber 
fell away. A bright glow of light revealed the home of 
God. He strained every sense to take in every feature in 
detail. 

Tt was the old familiar counting-room; the same worn 
matting, the same tables and chairs, the same counter 
where the porters laid down the samples, the same hinged 
bar which the clerks lifted to go in; there was the same 
nail for his hat, and the same old desk where he had com- 
pared invoices and indexed letters that afternoon. In a 
minute the glory was gone and he went to sleep, or to pon- 
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The next day, with fresh thought of it, he went to his 
chair and desk. There was not a sardonyx or a beryl or 
a bit of chrysoprase there. It was as dingy as yesterday. 
But he was not the same. When the office boy distributed 
the letters Theophilus had a paper of lozenges for the 
office boy ; when the porter stopped to tell him of his little 
girl’s success at school he had a message of praise for her ; 
when the dull neighbor came in for an explanation of a 
Dutch letter the letter was easily translated; when the 
boys in the outer room were all. upset and confused he 
straightened out their work for them. And _ so, all day 
through, by this piece of courtesy, by that of good temper, 
and by forgetting himself all day, even the vision of the 
night before, he made the sun shine bright for every man 
and boy in that dingy basement office. And, as he walked 
home cheerful, he saw the Delectable Mountains again, 
and this time, beyond them, the golden city of his God. 

And as he waited as before for the evening meal, a 
form he could not wholly make out, and a voice he thought 
he recognized : 

“ As you did it unto one of the least of these, you did it 
unto me.” 
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